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curiosity by asking a tiny child, who was standing there,
what was his favourite subject, and he said at once
" Natural history," the answer which I have come to
expect always from Russian children. The duties of
headmaster were divided between a youngish Party man
in uniform, who was evidently responsible for the
ideological direction of the teaching, and a typical old
educationalist responsible for the teaching itself. Both
agreed to my request not only to see over the building,
but to attend classes in it. There was a " methodological
cabinet/' which I took to be the nerve centre of the
ideological side of the work, and certainly a distinct
method ran in detail through the conduct of the classes.
One of the most striking features of the school was the
completeness of the equipment for practical illustration
of the lessons ; this was of course specially developed in
the workshops, where the pupil is trained by a graduated
system to handle increasingly complicated pieces of
machinery.

After hearing a class, I asked to come next day and
hear four more, and I was allowed to choose my subjects,
which were literature, history, Russian language, and
natural science. The school ages ran from seven to
eighteen, and the classes which I attended averaged
thirteen to fifteen.

The lady who taught literature to a class of about
thirty-five pupils was dealing with Gogol's work,
Starosvetskie pomeshchiki, a story of old-fashioned squires.
All the pupils were provided with the text. She did
not bother about tracing the course of the story, which,
I am sure, was right, but dealt with its background; in
literary criticism I have always maintained that Russians
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